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GANYMEDE. 
FROM GOETHE. 

How, in morning-brightness, 
Thou round me glowest, 
Spring, O beloved! 
With thousand-fold sweet love's delight, 
\How to my heart shoots 
Thine eternally-glowing 
Holiest warmth, 
Thine infinite Beauty! 


Could I but around it throw 
These longing arms! 


Ah! upon thy breast I 
Lie, I languish, 


Jermo) of the first church, and some fundamental 





And feel thy blossoms, thy grass 
Pressing close to my heart. 
Thou cool’st the fiery 
Thirst of my bosom, 
Loveliest morning wind! 
There calls the nightingale 
Loving to me from out the thicket’s shade. 
Icome! I follow! 
But whither? ah! whither? 
Aloft! aloft it strives! 
The clouds, as they float, cling 
Backwards; the clouds all 
Bend themselves to love’s tender longing. 
Me! me! 
To your soft bosom 
Upwards! 
Embraced and embracing! 
Upwards to thine own bosom, 
All-bounteous Father! 
—> — 
[Translated by the Editor.] 
A Review of the History of Music before 
Mozart. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 

As soon as we leave the Greek and Roman 
antiquity, which is equivalent to the fabuloys age 
of Music, we come at once upon the beginning of 
the Middle Age, a still more barren’epoch in 
respect to Music. The cloudy dogmas of the 
Greek theory, under the safe conduct of two or 
three hieroglyphic fragments, passing for exam- 
ples, opened a wide field at least to the inquiries 
and conjectures of the learned of that time. There 
they could seek for the lost music, very much as 
the mathematicians seek the unknown quantities 
represented by x and z. They could hand it 
down to us some day in quite as good a state of 
preservation, as the vases of Pompeii. But the 
period between the fifth and ninth centuries of 
the Christian era offers us not even the compen- 
sation of the undiscoverable x and z. At that 
time there was neither melody nor harmony, 
neither theory nor practice, neither monuments 
nor public, nor amateurs, nor operas, nor concerts. 
There was nothing but the choral song (canto 


laws for the scales (or modes) and their notation. 
To these St. Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, and 
pope Gregory, owed their musical celebrity. 

We have already said, that the birth of Music 
announced itself from the moment when the men 
of the church, weary of the everlasting psalmo- 
dizing in unison and octaves, sought to put other 





intervals together in the form of harmony. But 


when and where and by whom these attempts 
were first made; whether on the organ or by the 
singers; whether reflection, or, what is more pro- 
bable, chance and instinct gave the first impulse : 
all these dubious or utterly obscure points of his- 
tory, all these questions lie beyond the field of 
our inquiry. He who would go back to the first 
discoverers, forgets that it was no single indivi- 
duals, but many together, and belonging for the 
most part to different countries and different ages. 
Insignificant experiments, indefinite and without 
firm foot-hold as they are in their origin, attain at 
last to some sort of a positive result; then come 
the theorists and confirm the existing practice, 
and elevate the fact toa principle; the history 
begins with the written monuments. These spe- 
culative men, who are often undeservedly honored 
with the title of lawgivers, naturally endow more 
of evil than of good, especially when the practice 
is bad and the whole matter rests upon a preju- 
dice. Men reasoned still less in the time of king 
Dagobert; still fewer experiments were tried ; 
dogma controlled opinion, and authority held the 
place of logic ; and when they had to take counsel 
of nature, they asked the ancients, that is, sup- 
posing they knew how to read them. The 
Thus saith he, applies to Music as to everything 
else. They discovered Boethius, the Roman com- 
mentator on the Greek theories, whose original 
treatises, buried among the fragments of the 
heathen world, awaited the day of resurrection, 
that for them had not yet dawned. Boethius 
boasted the excellency of Fourths and Fifths, and 
condemned Thirds and Sixths, because he inferred 
from the canonical or musical arithmetic of the 
Greeks, which was as false as their music itself, 
that Thirds and Sixths were dissonances. In 
truth, Boethius, who knew about as much of Har- 
mony, as his master Aristoxenus, that is to say, 
nothing at all, understood how to treat of nothing 
but the melodic use of intervals. Merely because 
once the Fourth and Fifth were (after the Octave) 
the most perfect consonances in the series, there- 
fore it was taken for granted that in Harmony 
also they must be not less perfect, and accordingly 
progressions in Fifths and Fourths were instantly 
constructed. It was hideous, but it was learned, 
it was Grecian; people admired and stopped 
their ears. 

Hucbald, a Flemish monk, and that too renowned 
Italian monk, Guido of Arezzo, consecrated this 
monstrous tone doctrine by the authority of their 
barbarous Latin. 
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If there ever was a great fame without founda- 
tion, a historical prejudice incarnate, a sounding 
title without substance, it was that of Guido. 
Some writers of the seventeenth century saw in 
him nothing less than the discoverer of Music ! 
Others, too scrupulous, or too classieally disposed, 
to dare to rob Jubal, Apollo, or the Muses of such 
an honor, were content with ascribing to him the 
scale, counterpoint, the seven letters of the Gre- 
gorian Chant, the notes on and between the lines, 
the monochord, the Organum, of which we shall 
soon speak, the keys, the division of the scale by 
the Hexachord, even the clavichord and what not 
besides. That nothing might be wanting to the 
glory of the monk of Pomposa, Count Orloff said 
of him:* “ Music needed a man, a genius, who 
should establish its laws anew, as Newton estab- 
lished the laws of physics; and Guido Aretinus 
appeared.” 

The compliment is very flattering for Newton, 
and the only question is, in what way Guido set- 
tled anew the laws of Music, which before were 
neither fixed nor known. Two lines with notes 
will tell us more about it than whole volumes of 
commentaries. 
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There we have Guido of Arezzo! That is the 
fruit of the first experiments that were instituted, 
to compose a sort of two-or-more-voiced song; 
Diaphonia, Symphonia, Polyphonia, Discantus or 
Organum, or whatever they called it. There is 
no trace, it will be seen, of any melody ; of mea- 
sure quite as little, whether actually marked or in 
a certain manner understood of itself; it defies 
the instinct of the harmonic law as no savage peo- 
ple ever could defy it; all the elements of Music 
at once are wanting in it, and their place supplied 
by the most hellish cat’s-music ; and the man who 
made that, passes for the great law-giver of Music ! 
O how low he stood beneath the humblest minstrel 
of his time, who at least had ear enough to learn 
the rude melody of a ballad, and voice enough to 
sing it! 

But even the dreary honor of settling the laws 
of the Organum cannot be left to Guido, innocent 
usurper of so many real or imaginary discoveries, 
that were made before and after him. Hucbald 
has by a whole century the priority over him. 
Hucbald is the first who speaks of Symphonies in 
Octaves, Fifths and Fourths, and the first who 
brings examples of compositions for two, three, 
and even five voices. Only the Italian monk 
gives the preference to the passage in Fourths 
over that in Fifths, whereas the Flemish monk 
finds them equally good. Nostra (the passage in 
Fourths) autem mollior, says the first. Every one 
has his own taste, but for human ears this subtle 
difference is about the same with the difference 
in the pains produced by a blow with a stick or 
with a club. 





*In his History of the Music of Italy, which I commend to 
the perusal of musicians, not so much for the instruction, as 
for the entertainment to be derived from it. 





Guido completed the system of notation current 
in his time, but it was not he who invented points 
with and without tails, or more correctly speak- 
ing, notes. Yet it appears, that he invented a 
new and important method of teaching the Plain 
Chant to the choir boys. Therein consist the 
services which he rendered to Music. All the 
historians have spoken of these services ; almost 
all have over-estimated their greatness and impor- 
tance; but no one, to my knowledge, has so 
manifestly exposed the incalculable harm that 
Guido has done by his ridiculous doctrines of 
Harmony, as Kiesewetter. In his excellent trea- 
tise* he thoroughly proves, that the declarations 
of this musical oracle crippled the career of Art 
through several centuries, and that his authority 
still stood considerably in the way of composers, 
when they at length understood how to compose. 
I was of his view of the matter, even before I 
read him; but I do not allow myself to agree with 
him in the suspicion that the inventors of the 
Organum had never convinced themselves with 
their own ears of its effect. “For,” says he, 
“they would have found such a penance too hard 
That Guido, as a theorist, a 
singing-master and a choir-director, had the music 
executed as he had conceived and written it, can 
certainly admit of no doubt; indeed long after 
him a large part of European Chnistendom sang 
in Fourths and Fifths, since otherwise the barbar- 
ous words, to quart and to quint, would have had 
no meaning. And are not the two beggars, whom 
the reader may remember that Mozart heard sing 
in the streets of Milan, a singing proof, in this 
case really the most valid, that the harmonic tradi- 
tions of the eleventh century had propagated 
themselves, as by a miracle, down to about the 
end of the eighteenth ? 

Meanwhile, outside of the scholastic doctrines, 
and at the same time with them, doubtless 
even long before them, other principles of Har- 
mony were germinating, whose results progressed 
and proved by far more fruitful. We may con- 
sider it certain that singing in several parts, in an 
extemporaneous manner, preceded the written 
( )rganum. But what was the character of this 
song in parts? History is silent, but there are 
cases in which history can be easily completed by 
infallible examples, taken from the practice of 
music in its natural state. For instance, there 
exist in Russia church singers, who are certainly 
no better musicians than the monks of the first 
eight centuries were, and who in all probability 
execute the Graco-Russian church song very 
much as in the time of the reign of Wladimir. 
So too there is a tribe of people, far remote from 
all the larger cities, whose melodies and style of 
singing probably bear the primitive stamp, and 
deviate but little from those that were in practice 
from the oldest times. If you listen to the chorus 
of the Russian church song and the choruses of 
the people’s songs, you will encounter Thirds 
mingled with other consonances, and you will 
almost always hear the Fifth upon the Dominant, 
by which the place of the final cadence is sup- 
plied in the primitive national airs, and which is 
the reason why these do not close and only seem 
to end for lack of farther text. That is the origin 
of impromptu singing in parts throughout all 
Europe ; for neither times nor places change the 
organization of men in this. What these serfs 


even for a cloister.” 





*Geschichte der europiisch-abendlindischen, oder unserer 
heutigen, Musik. 1834. 
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and boors use from instinct, the singers of Gregory 
and Charlemagne could also use instinctively ; and 
this assumption, borrowed from a case analogous, 
acquires the probability of the most strictly 
demonstrated historical fact, when we see even 
IIucbald and Guido, in the progressions of their 
Organum, admit Thirds as it were incidentally ; 
even these ill-sounding Thirds, despised in the 
music of the Greeks. Must not the musical truth 
have been very strong, thus secretly to have 
slipped into the creed of these Greek-minded 
monks, thus to have sounded with a certain con- 
viction even in their ears of horn! 

The musicians in the state of nature made 
Thirds and Sixths, as Mons. Jourdain made prose, 
without knowing that they did it; but to combine 
Thirds systematically, the immediate followers of 
Guido had to advance on the way to Accord, to 
Harmony, in a word to Music. The farther they 
proceeded on this way, the more did accidental 
usages, exceptions, licences, that is to say, real 
advances, gradually take the place of the Organum; 
the scholastic leaven, that had so long barred all 
further expansion, began to dissolve ; the passages 
of Hucbald and Guido were formally condemned, 
and the steadily increasing abhorrence, which 
they inspired, expressed itself in the sequel by 
the famous law forbidding all conseeutive octaves, 
fifths and fourths; which law from this time for- 
ward seemed to include the whole art of compo- 
sition, as it had before seemed all included in 
invariable adherence to these very same progres- 
sions. 

Thus Theory, uncertain and perplexed, moved 
slowly on, over a thousand devious way, towards 
the goal, making occasional concessions, or rather 
sacrifices, to the ear. Meanwhile men borrowed 
from the natural music something else, which 
powerfully contributed to hasten the development 
of Art. This was the Canto fermo, a unique 
kind of chant, which differed from the people’s 
songs, and had no measure, no divisions but the 
long and short syllables of the Latin prose, and 
which was simply spoken without musical rhythm. 
Yet nowhere was it possible that Rhythm should 
entirely disappear. In every age and every 
place have songs been sung, in which one might 
perceive a melody, and no melody is possible 
without rhythm. I fancy too, that in all times 
and places men have danced, and without a dis- 
tinctly marked musical rhythm dancing is not 
possible. On this side the theorists had nothing 
to discover, and their otherwise very weighty and 
very hard task was limited to simply inventing 
signs for what had existed from time immemorial 
among all the nations of the earth. 

From the application of Rhythm to the above- 
named experiments of a better understood Har- 
mony, naturally arose Composition with various 
signs, or figured Counterpoint. Thus there was 
already realized a kind of virtual Harmony, not 
through the succession of chords, (which were 


not known,) but through that of intervals; the * 


different values of notes presented, at least for 
the eye, a kind of Melody; finaily the rules of 
Quantity, which were connected with the notes, 
and perhaps also some distinction in the character 
of the perfect and imperfect tempo, that is to say 
the double and the sesqui-altra (three-fold), repre- 
sented a sort of measure. Musical Art had 
entered its embryo state. 

Already some musicians began to follow up 
and analyze their dicoveries. They soon re- 
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marked that some harmonic steps had a tendency 
to rise, and that the downward tendency of 
others was not less perceptible. Hence that 
old rule, which dates back to Franco of Cologne, 
requiring alternation in the movement of the 
voices, letting one ascend, while the other falls or 
remains on the same level, &c., which is exactly 
the opposite of the examples from Hucbald and 
Guido, in which the voices, uniformly composed 
of isochronic notes, almost always move in parallel 
lines. Still later it was perceived, that a sequence 
of so-called perfect consonances (the Octave, 
Fourth and Fifth) produced no good effect; that 
the privilege of succeeding one another belonged 
only to the so-called imperfect consonances 
(Thirds and Sixths,) and that the progression be- 
came more agreeable (more natural) by the inter- 
mingling of the consonances with the dissonances. 
These last arose incidentally out of the differences 
in the quantity of the notes, which were set against 
each other, and at first only counted as transition 
notes. The theory of Dissonances, considered as 
harmonic intervals or prime elements, the art of 
preparing and resolving them, the naturally in- 
duced syncopations, were reserved for much later 
times. 

I have stated in a few words the real and im- 
portant advances which have immortalized Franco 
of Cologne, Marchetto of Padua, and John de 
Muris. Not that they are to be considered the 
authors of these discoveries and applications, thus 
associated with their names, but because they have 
collected them, arranged them and explained them 
in their works as well as they knew how. 

But although Theory was forced to accept some 
truths, it still persisted in holding on to the anti- 
quated Greek and Latin rubbish, as the beginning 
and end of all musical wisdom, the basis of all 
doctrines. It is in fact a singular spectacle to 
see how a system, from which every step of pro- 
gress took away a piece, was step by step defended ; 
how every effort was exhausted to reconcile the 
ever increasing claims of the ear with the ever 
more imperious veto of our lords and masters, the 
Greeks; how men lost themselves in subtleties, 
after every breach made in their doctrines by an 
innovation, to make it appear that the innovation 
lay already a priori in Boethius and Aristoxenus, 
and bore their sanction. So much is correct; 
they could see everything, find everything in that 
confused nonsense, and for the simple reason that 
they saw nothing and there was nothing in it. 

[To be continued.] 


Mendelssohn. 
[From the German of W. A. LAmpapivs.] 
(Continued from p. 34 ) 





We may here speak of the extraordinary suc- 
cess which Mendelssohn’s works encountered in 
various parts of the Continent. The Forty- 
second Psalm, and the Meeresstille und Gliickliche 
Fahrt overture were given at the Swiss Festival 
at Basle, in July of this year. The public 
journals spoke strongly of the effects produced 
on the mind of audiences hitherto unacquainted 
with his inspirations. On the 8th of July, “ St. 
Paul” was performed, under the composer’s di- 
rection, at Schwerin; on the 21st of September, 
at Reichenberg, in Bohemia; and, in October, 
at Dresden and Mayence. In the year 1841, 
Mendelssohn reappeared at his post in the Ge- 
wandhaus, and we read in the Leipsic newspaper 
of the furore he created by his playing Beetho- 
ven’ piano-forte concerto in G major, at the 
twelfth subscription concert of that season. 

Atter this meeting, Mendelssohn gave three 


| historical concerts, and filled his programme with 
specimens of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, reserving for himself the choice of 
compositions, and never introducing more than 
two of these masters on one occasion. At the 
first of these three meetings he played the chro- 
matic fantasia of Bach, and a theme with varia- 
tions written by Handel in the year 1720. At 
the third and last, he accompanied Schréder 
Devrient in Adelaide, and directed the perform- 
ance of the D minor symphony. This last-men- 
tioned work was received with great enthusiasm. 

I think it worth while to subjoin the selection 
for the Haydn Concert, since the warmest parti- 
sans of that composer cannot quarrel with the 
taste and judgment evinced in the choice of such 
pieces as the “Imperial Quartet,” the Motet 
Du bist’s, dem Ruhm und Ehre gebiihret, the 
symphony in B flat, the Hunt and Vintage from 
“The Seasons,” with recitative, air, and chorus 
from the “ Creation.” The beautiful huntsman’s 
song by Eichendortl, Wer hat dich, du schiner 
Wald, aufgebaut so hoch da droben? with Men- 
delssohn’s music, was introduced for the first 
time for the seventeeth meeting at the Gewand- 
haus. The combination of sweet words, and still 
sweeter sounds, has made this song a favorite with 
half Europe, and who, that has once heard, can 
ever forget the mournful Lebewohl, du schiner 
Wald? At the nineteenth subscription concert, 
we had the good fortune to hear Beethoven’s An 
die ferne Gelicbte, sung by Herr Schmidt, princi- 
pal tenor at the opera. Mendelssohn accompa- 
nied him, and they understood each other so 
thoroughly, that the performance of this express- 
ive lyric left nothing to be desired. On one 
occasion Schréder Devrient was called to repeat 
the Zuleika song of Mendelssohn, and substituted 
the Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath. It was known 
that the composer had accepted an engagement 
at Berlin, and the words Doch musst du dieses 
recht verstehn, wenn Menschen aus einander gehn, 
so sagen sie auf Wiedersehn, seemed to have a 
pointed application, which was at once felt by 
the singer, and recognized by the audience. 
Mendelssohn played again, on the 31st of March, 
one of his piano-forte duets with Clara Schu- 
mann; and brought out, on the same occasion, a 
new symphony by Robert Schumann. When 
we remember that he seldom neglected to attend 
the quartet association, started by his friend 
David, we can understand that the time and 
abilities of Mendelssohn were not squandered 
and misused by a desultory and inactive course 
of life. The greatest proof of his talents asa 
director, however, was yet tocome. On the 4th 
of April, 1841, Bach’s Grosse Passions Musik 
was executed, under his direction, by a large 
chorus of German amateurs, who had applied 
themselves most vigorously to the study of a 
work of which musicians alone can know the 
extreme difficulty. He, Mendelssohn, began re- 
hearsing it in February; and surely our admira- 
tion of his patience and perseverance is en- 
hanced by the recollection of the feeble state of 
his health, which never once hindered the per- 
formance of duties requiring physical no less 
than mental power. ‘The herculean difficulties 
of the first double chorus in the Passions Musik 
seemed at first insuperable; the case appeared 
hopeless, but cheerfulness succeeded despond- 
ency, and Mendelssohn could not resist a hearty 
fit of laughter at the continued Babel of sounds 
which he eventually brought into order and har- 
mony. At last, when each individual member 
of the chorus was certain of his respective part, 
the character and expression suitable to each 
movement were studied, and the chorales, sung 
pianissimo, produced their intended effect. ‘The 
concert came off on Palm Sunday, the 4th of 
April, 1841, in St. Thomas’ Church; and the 
proceeds were devoted to the contemplated 
statue of the great musician. In 1728, Bach had 
himself conducted his Passions Musik in the 
very same church where now, more than a cen- 
tury afterwards, one of the great lights of the 
present age was presiding at a festival in honor 
of his predecessor. 

We find the ever active Mendelssohn at Wei- 
mar on the 15th April, conducting his oratorio 








“St. Paul;”: and, in the same month, by the in- 
vitation of the artists at Dresden, directing a fes- 
tival in honor of Cornelius, the great fresco 
painter of Munich. Honors of every description 
had been showered upon Mendelssohn for some 
years previous to the time of which we are treat- 
ing; and none could complain that they were 
unworthily bestowed. In the year 1836, the 
University of Leipsic created him a Doctor of 
Philosophy—-“ propter insignia in arte musica 
merita”—and in June or July of 1841, he be- 
came Capellmeister to the King of Saxony. 
From the earliest part of his reign, Frederic 
William IV. of Prussia, who had brought to- 
gether in his own capital the most eminent men 
of the day, anxious to gain the services of Men- 
delssohn, offered him a handsome salary as con- 
ductor at Berlin. He could scarcely do other- 
wise than aceept the royal offer, and the king 
bestowed much attention in employing him on 
subjects well adapted to his exalted powers, 
which may well be believed by those who know 
that the idea of Mendelssohn’s setting the An- 
tigone of Sophocles to music entirely originated 
with his illustrious patron. But Mendelssohn, 
not content with devoting his time and labor 
merely in accordance with the wishes of the king, 
felt anxious to do something for the Berlinese also. 
He was, as he himself said, “dem Preussischen 
Cultus Ministerium zur Disposition gestellt,” and 
any restriction on his independent and restless 
mind was irksome to one accustomed so long 
to follow the bent of his own genius. Prob- 
ably, for the first time in his life, Mendelssohn 
complained of the duration of his liesure hours; 
and it is certain that Leipsic presented greater 
advantages to the musician than the city forever 
memorable as the place where the overture and 
the choruses of Antigone were written. This 
music was composed during a summer residence 
at Berlin, in the wonderfully short space of 
eleven days, a fact which itself refutes the notion 
that it was a labored work, rather than one of 
those real inspirations only vouchsafed to great 
and original artists. Mendelssohn had read An- 
tigone in the original Greek ; and it is clear that 
his thoroughly classical mind, imbued with the 
spirit of the old drama, enabled him to supply 0) 
woudrous an accompaniment to the Sophoclean 
tragedy. The piece was first placed on the royal 
stage at the palace of Potsdam under the super- 
intendence of Ludwig Tieck; and on the 15th 
of October, being the king’s birth day, the play 
was given with the music before a select inde of 
hearers. Of Mendelssohn’s further labors in 
Berlin little more need be said than that he con- 
fined himself to active attendance on the re- 
hearsals of his oratorio, “ St. Paul,’ which was 
performed twice under his direction. Mantius, 
who sang the part of St. Stephen, seems to have 
distinguished himself as the best vocalist on these 
occasions. 

In November, Mendelssohn returned once 
more to the Gewandhaus, which had prospered 
under no less conscientious a deputy than Ferdi- 
nand David, one recognized by all at Leipsic as 
the most efficient representative of his absent 
friend. The oratorio of “St. Paul” in this year 
won an European reputation for its composer. It 
was given at Reichenberg, in Bohemia; at Frei- 
berg, in Saxony ; at Rochelle, in France, by the 
Congrés Musical de l Ouest, with the text trans- 
lated by Garnault, and, in 1842, was heard for 
the first time in Paris. The chief events in the 
first three months of the following year were the 
appearance of Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Clara Schu- 
mann, and the productions of Verhulst, a Dutch- 
man, who had studied composition under Men- 
delssohn ; but an all-absorbing topic was the sym- 
phony in A minor, given on the 13th of March 
for the first time under the Ldton of the composer. 
This was the third* symphony he had written, 
but the first which was destined to command Eu- 
ropean fame during the author’s lifetime. He 
attached little value to his first symphony in C 
minor, a production of his early years; his sec- 
ond + was composed expressly for the Philhar- 





* The fourth, counting the Reformation Symphony, in 


't In A major—the “ Italian.” 
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monic Society in Lendon, and had not yet been 
heard out of England; so we could only com- 
pare the later with the earlier work, and give our 
preference to the former. In this wonderful 
symphony, Mendelssohn has shown a profound 
knowledge of instrumentation, though I cannot 
go along with critics who assert that the earliest 
commencement of the work dates from his visit 
to Rome, and that southern influences are a 
traceable throughout. A plaintive spirit of mel- 
ancholy pervades the work, which contains no 
strained effort to gain effects, but speaks by sim- 

le means to the feeling heart. Of the whole 
four movements the graceful scherzo and the 
adagio have met with the most favorable re- 
ception from the public, though the whole sym- 
phony was heartily appreciated at Leipsic, and 
won universal favor on a second hearing. I 
ought to have mentioned, antecedent to my brief 
account of the production of this symphony, that 
Antigone was brought out on the Leipsic stage, 
on the 5th of March, with Donner’s translation, 
and Mendelssohn’s music. If we had not 
the oadnryyes, poguryyes and overyyes of the an- 
cient Greeks, the spirit of antiquity was not lost 
even upon a modern audience; and so great was 
the interest excited on behalf of the tragedy, 
that a meeting of philologists, convened at Cassel 
in the following year, signed an address to Men- 
delssohn, thanking him “for having substantially 
revived an interest in the Greek tragedy by his 
own music to the Antigone of Sophocles.” The 
chorus on the love of the All-Powerful, the 
“ Bacchus” chorus, with its thyrsus and wild cries 
of inspiration, the melo-dramatic passages where 
Antigone descends into the vault, and where 
Creon brings in the corpse of his son—in all 
these well-known pieces Mendelssohn has _sus- 
tained and strengthened the power of the old 
tragic muse. 

[To be continued.] 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Correspondence from Germany. 
Lerpsic, April 23, 1854. 

Mr. Epiror :—After a very pleasant journey 
of twelve days, with the most agreeable com- 
panions, and favored with the finest weather, I have 
found a safe arrival in good old Leipsic, the most 
musical city in the world. Having been a resident 
of this city some length of time, I have many old 
friends and acquaintances, to most of whom I have 
paid a visit, and I assure you that I feel as if I 
Was once more at home. A musician, or one in- 
terested in music, can find greater enjoyment in 
Leipsic than in any other German city with which 
I am acquainted. This is the musician’s home: 
he is surrounded by the lovers of his Art; he is 
appreciated by those who are capable of judging 
of his works, and who make no pretensions to be 
without a rival. Here one may find friends of 
music in whom confidence may be placed, and 
should one possess talent, or should he produce a 
musical composition of actual merit, he will be 
duly rewarded, encouraged, put forward, and 
brought before the public. 

I presume there are more music students in 
Leipsic in comparison to its size than in any other 
city in Europe. Here one does find much better 
musical advantages, more thoroughly educated 
musicians and a better class of concerts. Every 
new work from the pen of the most celebrated 
composers is performed first here, and if it is any- 
thing extraordinary it is known throughout the 
musical world. How many of our world-renowned 
composers have gained their reputation from 
Leipsic !—for instance, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Gade, and others. The musical societies are 
numerous. They have regular meetings for 
rehearsals, and discussions of musical questions 
which are constantly brought up, on which many 
different opinions are heard and from which many 
new ideas proceed. The members of these musi- 
cal societies are lovers of the science, who delight 
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in studying the works of the old masters. Nearly 
every person interested in music is a member of 
some one of them. They do not attend the re- 
hearsals for the sake of meeting their ‘‘ geliebte,” 
nor to talk about the last Ball, nor for the sake of 
making the acquaintance of some fair Sizteen. 
No! the object of these musical meetings is to 
learn good music. 

We can also boast of fine musical societies in 
America, in which may be found many beautiful 
voices and of the first quality, but they do not 
seem to take that interest in cultivating them that 
they do here. It is certainly the duty of those 
who do possess good voices to cultivate them. I 
have been to our rehearsals and concerts when I 
have been much pleased tosee such a large number 
of singers together, and have often thought it won- 
derful that they sang so well, having so few op- 
portunities to practice. A choir or chorus should 
meet at least once if not twice a week and go 
through a regular course ‘ of exercises, and be 
drilled by a musician, by one who thoroughly 
understands, not only music, but the power and 
capacity of the human voice. All musical socie- 
ties should exercise great judgment in selecting 
their teacher. A suitable teacher for such societies 
should be one well acquainted with the works of 
all distinguished composers; one who has had 
experience and is capable of directing a large 
chorus as well as a small one, and who can detect 
the slightest discord from any part of his choir. I 
am anxiously waiting for the time to come when 
it can be said that Boston possesses the largest and 
best trained Musical Society in the world. This 
sounds large, yet it is not so very diflicult a task to 
accomplish. We have already got the necessary 
materials and we are making good use of them. 

You will excuse these long preliminary remarks 
and allow me to give your readers an idea of the 
state of music in Leipsic. During the short time 
I have been here, I have had but few opportunities 
of hearing anything very remarkable in the shape 
of music. Perhaps the most worthy of notice is 
the performance of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” 
last Friday evening, at the Thomas Kirche by a 
large chorus, accompanied by the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, under the direction of Herr Concert- 
meister David. The solos were sustained by Mad. 
Concert-meister Dreyschock, Fraulein Meyer, 
Herr Bohr and Herr Schneider, and in a manner 
very creditable to the artists. I think this was 
decidedly the best representation of this great 
oratorio that I have ever heard, although the 
general effect of music produced in this church is 
not equal to that in the Pauline Kirche. It is proba- 
bly owing to the interior construction of the build- 
ing. The Pauline is considered preferable for such 
performances, but for the present occasion it was 
not large enough to accomodate the immense audi- 
ence. 

After the concert I was invited to a supper party 
of musicians, where I had the pleasure of meeting 
several distinguished characters. Among others was 
Concert-meister David, with whom I was favored 
with an opportunity of conversing. This gentle- 
man bears a reputation as a musician of the first 
rank, which he truly deserves. To hear his opinions 
of musical composition and of the different com- 
posers, and his remarks on music generally, is a 
good lesson for any music student. I find his ideas 
different from those of many other musicians. He 
thinks for himself, and when he speaks, he says 

something that has not already been stereotyped. 
He is a reader of Dwight’s Journal of Music, and 
is thoroughly posted up with regard to our concerts. 
He spoke of the classical selection of our pro- 
grammes, and expressed much surprise and delight 
to learn that classical music was so appreciated in 
Boston. 





Herr David spoke of our Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, and their director, Mr. August Fries, in the 
most flattering terms. His remarks upon this gen- 
tleman as a musician and “ Geigenspieler,” were 
very complimentary. I informed him that Quartet 
music is fast becoming very popular in America, 
and Quintet concerts are well patronized, and by 
people capable of appreciating the works of Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Haydn, and others. 
I am always particular to give people to under- 
stand here that Beethoven has actually been heard 
of in America, as well as other great masters, since 
musicians this side of the water have not a very 
flattering idea of our musical institutions. I think, 
Mr. Editor, a circulation of your Journal in Ger- 
many would help to enlighten them on this 
point. 

Last evening I attended the Opera, and I must 
confess that I have never seen such a disgraceful 
representation of Oberon upon any stage before. 
The composer was really insulted! I could not 
realize that I was in a German Opera House. The 
Orchestra was out of tune. The scenery would 
not work. The curtain strings broke, and the 
cream of the fun was the first appearance of 
Fraulein , pupil of Mme. , as Rezia. 
She sang anything but well, and the manner in 
which she moved about the stage, and the charac- 
ter of her expression reminded one of an Egyptian 
mummy rolling about on wheels. You will ex- 
cuse this comparison, for it is certainly a just one. 
However, Fraulein possesses a good voice and will 
no doubt make a singer ; but she should not be too 
ambitious and imagine she can take the place of 
Wagner in operas of this class, without having 
thoroughly studied them. 

Several of the American music students who 
have been here for some time, have left. 
Messrs. Perkins, Parker and Homer are in Italy. 
Mr. Pratt remains and is a pupil of the Conserva- 
tory. He seems to be much pleased with this 
institution, and I hear a very favorable report of 
his progress ; he is fitting himself more especially 
for a teacher, and devotes the most of his time to 
Harmony and Composition. Mr. Kelly, of Provi- 
dence, is also making rapid progress and will be a 
valuable addition to the music-lovers in that city ; 
he is giving particular attention to the organ. 

Sincerely yours, N.R. 














Music Abrowd, 











London. 

Roya IrattAn OperaA.— Since our last summary, 
Rossini’s Afatilda di Shabran, one of his latest works, 
written for the carnival at Rome, in 1821, has been twice 
performed. The libretto is complained of as unmeaning, 
and the plot absurd; the hero, Corradino, being a kind 
of “man-devil, warrior-brigand, woman-hater,” &c. Yet 
the Musical World says it contains some of Rossini’s 
most melodious and brilliant music. 


The opera is, nevertheless, unequal, and occasionally 
flags. The composer was evidently not inspired with 
his task; arid the genius that flashed so brightly in the 
Barbiere, the Turco in Italia, and Cenerentola, but flitted 
at intervals in Matilda di Shabran.” Besides, the opera is 
full of reminiscences of himself and others, and is thus 
deprived of all the charm of individuality. Nevertheless, 
the production of Matilda di Shabran, as the last opera 
buffa of one so justly renowned as Rossini, and as a work 
which has not been given in this country for twenty 
years, was highly creditable to the management of the 

oyal Italian Opera. 

he performance, on Tuesday night, was, in most 
respects, admirable. Mme. Bosio, who, with every suc- 
cessive part, makes an advance in public favor, sang 
magnificently, and with invariable good taste. The 
music of Matilda, though written in the most florid style, 
was executed by this talented lady with an ease and 
fluency which could hardly be surpassed. No bravura 
singing could be more brilliant than that of Mme. Bosio 
in the rondo finale. The duet with Mlle. Marai (Edoardo) 
in the same act, was an equally striking example of florid 
vocalization. In quality of voice, moreover, which con- 





stitutes so great a charm, Mme. Bosio is equally gifted. 
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Few voices are more felicitously pure and clear than her 
own. Sig. Ronconi was as irresistible as ever in the 
wandering minstrel. Were there no stronger motive for 
bringing out Matlda di Shabran than the introduction of 
this great artist in a buffo part of the true Italian carni- 
valesque style, of which he is almost the only living 
representative, the directors would have been amply jus 

tified in reviving it. A more droll, amusing, fantastic, 
and thoroughly original performance than Ronconi’s 
Isidore it would be impossible to see. His singing was 
on a par with his acting. Always quaint and humorous, 
it was always in the highest degree artistic. In the first 
air—a capital pendant to “ Largo al Factotum,” which 
in some respects it strongly resembles—where the char- 
acter of the charlatan is humorously unfolded, Sig. Ron- 
coni was full of strange whim, and mercurial vivacity, 
and eonvulsed the audience with laughter. Sig. Luchesi, 
notwithstanding the hardness and uncertainty of his upper 
notes, is one of the most accomplished singers of florid 
music on the modern stage. His execution is very fluent, 
and he has the true feeling and manner of the old Italian 
music. From first to last he mastered the music of Cor- 
radino with the utmost ease. The Contessa was played 
by Mlle. Albini, who, as our readers may probably re- 
member, came out last season as the heroine in Maria di 
Rohan. Sig. Tagliafico, who is zealous and efficient in 
everything he undertakes, gave unexpected importance 
to the small part of Aliprando, Corradino’s doctor and 
confidential adviser. Aliprando has some difficult and 
florid music to sing, and is continually employed in the 
morceaux-d’ ensemble. Mlle. Marai (the young and inter- 
esting new-comer) sang the music of Edoardo exceed- 
ingly well, and, in the duet with Mme. Bosio, impressed 
the audience by the brilliancy and finish of her execu- 
tion. Sig. Susini played the gaoler in a careful manner, 
and sang his share of the music to the very best of his 
ability. One of the great musical “ hits” of the evening 
was the septet in the finale to the first act, which was 
superbly sung and encored unanimously. The last move- 
ment of the duet between Matilda and Edoardo (Mme. 
Bosio and Mile. Marai), and the rondo finale by Mme. 
Rosio, created the same enthusiasm. At the conclusion, 
all the principal singers were recalled, and honored with 
loud and prolonged applause. 


Guillaume Tell was repeated for the third time, Thurs- 
day, April 20th. On the following Tuesday, Bosio “ sang 
exquisitely” in L’Elisir d Amore. The music of Adina is 
said to suit her to perfection,—wanting a little more 
archness and animation in acting, perhaps, but for “ grace 
and quiet coquetry ’’ leaving nothing to be desired. Ron- 
coni’s Duleamara, Tagliafico’s Serjeant Belcore, and 
Mile. Cotti’s little part of Giannetta, are highly praised. 
Also the band and chorus, under Costa, are pronounced 
perfect. 

On Thursday, the 27th, Cruvelli made her début. 
The piece was Otello. (Rossini seems to be again in the 
ascendant.) The World says: 


A more graceful, sympathetic, gentle, and yet passion- 
ate Desdemona we have never seen. Its abiding charm 
was its womanly tenderness, which, even in the scene of 
despair and agony, was always apparent, as the back- 
ground tothe picture. Mlle. Cruvelli did not sing the 
aria d’entrata, “ Quando guerrier;’’ and no reason was 
assigned for its omission; but, in the little duet with 
Emilia (Mile. Cotti), it was at once heard that her voice 
had lost none of its beauty of tone and rich quality. 
The trio with Elmiro (Sig. Tagliafico), and Rodrigo (Sig. 
Stigelli), in which her father joins Rodrigo in pleading 
the suit of Otello’s rival, was full of nice points of feel- 
ing, and the mezza voce singing in the ensemble: Del Fato 
il rigore,- was quite lovely. There are few dramatic 
vocalists now on the stage who can rival Mile. Cruvelli 
in her command of mezza voce, while in the sotto voce, 
and in the art of sustaining a note, augmenting and 
diminishing its volume to the finest point— 


“ Till nothing’s heard ’twixt it and silence °— 


now that Jenny Lind no longer comes to charm and 
astonish our amateurs, she is without a competitor. 
Again, the perfect mellowness of the middle tones of 
her voice was displayed with charming effect in the 
passage: Jncerta l'anima (the finest point in the finale to 
Act 1). 

The second act displayed the histrionic as well as 
vocal powers of Mlle. Cruvelli to more brilliant advan- 
tage. In the first, she seemed to avoid all violent bursts 
of passion; but throughout the whole of the second she 
allowed her energies full play, and in the finale, where 
conflicting sentiments agitate the breast of Desdemona 
in the presence of Rodrigo, whose addresses she repulses 
with scorn, and of Otello, to whom she is heart and soul 
devoted, and whose obstinate incredulity stings her to 
madness, her acting was impressive, varied, and admira- 
bly dramatic. We have rarely heard the phrase, Fra 
tante smanie, sung with more feeling, or the fine piece of 
vocal declamation, Che smania! ahime! che affanno! 
with a broken and agitated utterance more thoroughly 
suited to it. At the end of this act she was unanimously 
called before the curtain, and came forward with Sig. 
Tamberlik. 

In the third act, Mlle. Cruvelli was, from beginning to 
end, perfection. Anything more ideal, postical, and pro- 
foundly touching, we have never witnessed on the 
stage. 

Whatever part Signor Tamberlik has since essayed— 





and every one has displayed more or less excellence— 
numbering even Arnoldo, in Guglielmo Tell, the best of 
all, Otello still remains his masterpiece. He looks, acts, 
and sings the part as, probably, no one, certainly no one 
in our time, has done before him. Had Rossini consulted 
the peculiarities of his voice, before putting pen to paper, 
he could not have fitted Signor Tamberlik more entirely. 
The music suits him from first to last, as much in the 
morceaux d’ ensemble as inthe duets and solos. Ronconi’s 
Iago is a shrewd and subtle conception. Where the 
author has done nothing, Ronconi_contrives to suggest a 
great deal. His demeanor throughout, especially in his 
scenes with Otello, seems to indicate a desire to revive, 
where it is practicable, the spirit of Shakspere, which 
has vanished from the pages of the librettist. 

As usual, the duet, Non m’ inganno, in which Iago ex- 
asperates Otello by showing him the letter and handker- 
chief of Desdemona, was one of the grand points of the 

erformance. It was splendidly sung by Signors Tam- 
erlik and Ronconi; ph the Csharp, taken with more 
tremendous force than ever by the former, raised the 
enthusiasm of the audience to the highest pitch. The 
last movement was encored amidst the loudest applause, 
and repeated with increased effect—the C sharp (the 
highest note ever known to have been sung, from the 
chest, by a tenor) being given out with even greater 
resonance and volume by Sig. Tamberlik. At the end 
of the duet, both singers were summoned to appear. 
The last scene of the opera was the most impressive of 
all. Mlle. Cruvelli sang the exquisite romance, “ Assisa 
a pie Mun salice, and the prayer, Deh! calma, O Ciel! 
with a pathos that found its way to every heart, and 
produced ah indescribable impression. 

Otello was repeated; and among the next coming 
attractions were Migoletto, with Mario, and (perhaps) 
Fidelio. 


RoyAt OperA, Drury LANE.—The “ Royal Operatic 
Company,” with Herr Lindpaintner as conductor, has 
commenced a season of Italian and German operas at 
Drury Lane. Norma was played four times with Mme. 
Caradori as the prima donna, Mlle. Sedlatzek as Adalgisa, 
Sig. Pavesi as Pollio, and Sig. Arnoldi as Oroveso; 
then followed two nights of Lucrezia Borgia, with Cara- 
dori as Lucrezia; Pavesi, Gennaro; Mr.” Hamilton 
Braham (his first appearance on the stage in England) 
as Duke Alfonso; and Mlle. Vest¥ali, a new Italian con- 
tralto, as Maffeo Orsini. Pavesi’s voice is pronounced 
hard and not agreeable in quality. Braham was nervous, 
but did not disappoint expectation, has a well-toned 
baritone, of even quality, and sings correctly. Mlle. 
Vestvali, a Pole by birth, has studied under Mercadante, 
but not, like almost every other Italian contralto of note, 
under Rossini. She is tall, fine-looking, and of a com- 
manding air; with no lack of boldness or abandon; so 
say the critics; who intimate that the less said about her 
singing the better. 

The German scenes commenced with Der Freyschiitz, 
the great basso, Herr Formes, being Caspar. Reichart 
was Max; Mme. Caradori, Agatha; Mlle. Sedlatzek, 
Annchen; Herr Holzel, both Kilian and Ottokar; and 
Herr Dohring, Zamiel. The whole performance appears 
to have been very complete.—Next followed La Sonnam- 
bula, in Italian, with Mile. Agnes Bury as Amina, and 
Sig. Bettini, as Elvino. 

CuamMBER Music.—Mr. H. W. Howtmes, one of the 
best pianists and teachers in England, has given the first 
of three concerts of piano-forte music, in the Han- 
over Square Rooms. It began with Mozart’s double 
concerto for two pianos and orchestra, played by Mr. 
H. and one of his pupils. Next came a concerto fantas- 
tique of his own, for piano and orchestra, called Con- 
suelo, a work said to contain “a vast deal of fancy,” and 
to be original and effective. It was played by a young 
lady pupil. Other pupils played parts of concertos by 
Kullak, Bennett, and others. Thalberg’s Moise was 
produced in a new form, for three pianos, There were 
songs, violin pieces, é&c, &c.,and Mr. Holmes played 
the following list of short piano solos: 

Prelude, C sharp minor, W. S. Bennett; ‘‘ Murmurs 
of the Seine,” Nocturne, Chopin; Etude in G minor, 
Potter; Etude in G major, Cramer; “ Fairy Fingers,’ 
W. H. Holmes. 

Exxra’s “ WINTER Evenines” being over, ELLa’s 
“Musicat Union” (tenth season) has commenced, 
at Willis’s Rooms. A critic says, Ella has done for the 
aristocracy what Jullien has done for the crowd, taught 
them to understand the works of the masters, &c. 

The programme of the first concert was excellent, 
and I eae performance first rate. The selection may be 
cited : 







Quartet in D (No. 70).. .Haydn. 
Trio, in D minor........ . Mendelssohn. 
Quartet, E minor (Op. 59 ++eeee- Beethoven. 





The executants were Herr Ernat (violin), Herr Goffrie 
(second violin), Mr. Hill (viola), Signor Piatti (violon- 
cello), and Mr. Sterndale Bennett (piano-forte). It 
would not have been easy to assemble a more competent 
set of “interpreters.” At the end of the regular pro- 
gramme Mr. Bennett played some of Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte; and three children, the Masters 
Boothe (from Carlsruhe) aged 8, 11, and 13 respectively 
—performed concertante variations, for violins, upon the 
theme of “ God save the the Queen,” displaying con- 
siderable talent for their years. 


Mr. WALTER MAcFARREN has given his first Cham- 
ber Concert. He played with Mr. Blagrove a MS. son- 
ata for piano and violin, which is much praised. Also 
Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor, and Mendelssohn's in F 
sharp minor; Beethoven’s Sonata in F (also with Bla- 
grove); a piano duet of his own (with Mr, Lindsay Slo- 
per), and some “charming bagatelles” of his own. 
Signor and Madame Ferrari sang. 


PuitHarmonic Society.—We copy here the pro- 
gramme of the fourth concert with the remarks of the 
Times : 


TIA ID i ko irceaccdcevcececcs seeeeee Rosenhain. 

Recit. and Aria (Figaro), Sig. Belletti........ Mozart. 

Concerto, A minor, Violin, Herr Molique. .,..Molique. 

Recit. and Aria (Alceste), Mme. Novello...... Gluck. 

Overture, “Isles of Fingal”’..............+.Mendelssohn. 
PART Il. 

Sinfonia in B flat, No. 4.......cseeeeeeeeees- Beethoven. 

Duet, Orudel Perché, Mme. Novello and Sig. 

o Belletih. 00. ccccee eee 


ee .» Mozart. 
Overture, Le Colporteur......ss.05 


Onslow. 


‘The symphony of Herr Rosenhain, a pianist and com- 
poser of deserved eminence, is clever, thoughtful and 
elaborate. Further than this we cannot say until we 
hear it again. The andantino reminded us of Beet- 
hoven (slow movement in the C minor), and the scherzo 
of Mendelssohn—both very welcome reminders. The 
opening of the first movement, allegro risoluto, is fine ; 
and there is merit in every one of the four pieces. Nev- 
ertheless, the symphony was not well played, and the 
audience received it with indifference, 

Mendelssohn s splendid overture was executed with a 
boisterous roughness, which left all the delicate points 
of the score to the appreciation of those who could hear 
them—which we could not. Beethoven’s symphony 
was played vigorously and Well; and Onslow’s dry and 
musician-like overture went off, to speak in metaphor, 
like a shot. Sig. Belletti was encored in the song from 
Figardb— Védro mentr’ io sospiro, one of the best in that 
glorious opera. As for Mme. Clara Novello, we have 
never heard her sing more nobly than in Gluck’s dra- 
matic and declamatory recitative and air. 

The feature of the concert was the violin concerto 
of Herr Molique, one of the greatest players and com- 
posers in the world. The concerto is not only one of 
the best of Herr Molique, but one of the most original, 
ingenious, and masterly ever composed. 








Paris. 

Passion WeEEK.—Rossini’s Stabat Mater was the 
chief musical attraction in several places. It was per- 
formed at the Conservatoire, at the Theatrical School 
of M. Duprez, and at the Théatre Italien with the full 
force of the company, including Alboni and Mario.— 
There have been a deluge of smaller concerts, by 
Schulhoff, Mme. Ucelli, and others. Original Omaggios 
to Donizetti were sung in two instances. 


Societe Sainte CeciLe. At the sixth and last 
concert were performed Beethoven’s Choral fantasia, 
and his Turkish March from the “ Ruins of Athens; ” 
the finale to Mendelssohn’s Loreley ; a symphony by M. 
T. Gorevy; and Cherubini’s Ave Maria, sung by M. 
Alexis Dupont. ly 

MM. Secuers and WEKERLIN closed their season, 
April 14th, with a sacred concert, at which were given 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Athalie; the Kyrie and 
Gloria of Beethoven’s Mass in C; the “Flight into 
Egypt” of Berlioz; the Pastoral Symphony, and the 
Andante from Haydn’s symphony in G; also Rossini’s 
Inflammatus, sung by Mlle. Dussy. 

Beethoven’s Pastorale wes also performed at the last 
concert of the Socielé dee jeunes Artistes ; followed by 
a Requiem composed by M. de Liguaro, a Noél by 
Adam, and an Agnus Dei by M. G. Bosquet :—the last 
two are not said to have much merit. 


OpERA.—At the Grand Opera Cruvelli had had con- 
tinued success in the Vestale and in three performances 
of the Huguenots, before leaving for London.—At the 
Opera Comique Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord still 
fills the house to the cieling. Mlle. Lefebre has reap- 
peared as Angéle in Le Domino Noir; Mile. Amélie 
Rey has made a successful debut in La Dame Blanche. 
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—A new comic opera, Une Rencontre dans le Danube, 
composed by M. Paul Henrion, hitherto known as the 
author of some popular ballads and chansonnettes, has 
been well received at the Théatre Lyrique. 





Germany. 
Vienna.—Of Mme. Goldschmidt’s third concert in 
the Redoubtensaal, a correspondent of the London 
Mus. World writes: 


The attendance was, if possible, more numerous than on the 
two former occasions. She sang the air from Der Freischittz, 
Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille, with a feeling and tenderness 
that elicited thunders of applause, and was not less successful 
in an air from Rossini’s J/ Turco in Italia, which, with defer- 
ence, I think was less worthy of her talent. Mme. Jenny 
Lind also delighted us with Mendelssohn’s lovely Hirleniied 
and Herr Taubert’s Morgenlied. The enthusiasin of all present 
was excited to the highest pitch. Her last song was the Dale- 
carlian Invitation dla Danse, which she accompanied herself 
on the piano. The instrumental part of the concert included 
the overture to Der Freischiitz, together with the first move- 
ment of Chopin’s piano-forte concerto in E minor, two original 
Salon Stiicke, and one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, 
performed by Herr Otto Goldschmidt. 


The concert season was about over. Haydn's “Cre- 
ation”? had been given in the Royal Theatre, in a “slov- 
enly ” manner, excepting the parts sung by Mlle. Tiet- 
jens and Herr Staudigl. Herr Stockhausen had given 
his last concert, as had the quartet party of Herren 
Hellmesberger, &c. The programme of the latter, in- 
cluding a quartet of Haydn, Mendelssohn’s second trio, 
and Beethoven's quartet, No. 6 of Op. 18, reads very 
like Boston.—The Médnnergesang- Verein continue their 
meetings, singing choruses and part-songs of Schubert, 
Esser, Kiicken, &c.—The principal event at the Impe- 
rial Opera has been the debut, in Rigoletto, of Mlle. 
Bendazzi, who succeeds Mlle. Marai, now in London. 
She is said to have a pleasing mezza voce, but to lack 
expression. 

Leipsic.—Wagner’s Tannhiuser was lately given for the 23d 
time. The concert season concluded with a performance in the 


Gewandhaus, for the benefit of the poor. R. Schumann's 
Paradies und Peri was performed on the occasion. 





AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.—At the Niederrheinisches Musikfest next 
Whitsuntide (under the dire&tion of Lindpaintner), the first 
day’s performance will consist of Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia 
tn Aulis, and Handel’s Israel in Egypt. On the second day, 
the programme will include the overture to the Genueserin, by 
Lindpaintner, and the finale to the Vampyr, by the same com- 
poser ; Beethoven’s symphony No. 7, in A major ; Cherubini’s 
overture to Anacreon, and Mozart’s oratorio cantata of Davidde 
penttente. 

Berin.—According to the time-honored custom of the 
Berlinese, Graun’s Der Tod Jesu was produced in Passion 
Week. We had one performance of it by the Hausmann- 
Schneider’scher Verein,in the Garnison-Kirche, and another in 
the room of the Singakademic. In the first, which was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the oratorio, the solos were taken by 
Herrn Basse and Mantius, Miles. Burkhardt and Trietsch. It 
is worth mentioning, as a curicus coincidence, that this was 
the fiftieth time that Herr Mantius had sung in the Tod Jesu. 

Hennig’s Gesangverein gave a concert in Kroll’s room, when 
the programme was composed of several pieces out of the Zod 
Jesu, and Beethoven's Christus am Oclberge (Mount of Olives). 

The brothers Wieniawski (violinist and pianist) have given 
their seventh concert in the large room of the Royal Opera 
House, and have also appeared at a concert in the theatre 
itself, on the llth, at which Mile. Schultz was engaged, and 
sang the grand scena, “ Wie nahte mir,” from Der Freischiitz, 
&c., with great applause On Sunday, the 8th, there was a 
concert for charitable purposes, in the great room of the 
Royal Opera House. The brothers Stahlknecht and Herr 
Léschorn played a trio of Beethoven, Mlle. Johanna Wagner, 
Herren Theodore Formes, Pfister, Krause, and Bost, sang 
various songs, and Herr Gareis piayed a clarinet solo.—Herr 
Josef Gungl has given a farewell concert, previous to his de- 
parture for St. Petersburg. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Weber’s Der Freischiitz has 
been played here for the 150th time. A musical introduction 
was composed in honor of the event, by Herr Harald Von 
Brackel. The house was crowded. La Part du Diable, by 
Auber, has been produced with decided success. 





Bonn—The fifth Subscription Concert was well attended. 
The programme consisted of Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, 
the scena for soprano from Beethoven's Fidelio, Spring from 
Haydn's “ Seasons,” and Schubert’s symphony in C major. 
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Native Musical Talent. 

We have been so much accused of foreign 
leanings in our love for music, that we presume 
we shall fall under no suspicion of a vulgar and 
vain-boasting patriotism, if we dwell awhile on 
what this country has produced, or is producing, 
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in the way of musical artists and composers. We 
are beginning to have our music-makers and our 
music-interpreters, who woo Music as an Art; 
with what depth of passion, or what genuine fire 
of genius, time alone can fully show. It is only 
when individuals of either class assume the atti- 
tude of musical Shakspeares, or of musical Sid- 
donses and Garricks, that we find it so hard to 
suppress the smile of incredulity, even if a cer- 
tain sort of sympathetic sense of what is due to 
our dear country’s modesty does not cry out “ For 
shame !” 

There are two ways of regarding the recent 
achievements of our countrymen in the field 
musical. One is the boastful, shallow patriotic, 
“ manifest destiny,” all-the-world-annexing, Yan- 
kee Doodle way, which keeps proclaiming our’s 
the greatest country in the world; believes that 
Americans can do everything that any other 
people have done, only a great deal better ; that 
the whole world—of Art, as of all other spheres— 
is our inheritance, and that we are the most capa- 
ble of entering and occupying it, as we are the 
most capable of governing ourselves, brow-beating 
our neighbors, bullying the world, reconciling 
social and moral contradictions and enormities, 
“extending the area of freedom” (by which is 
meant slavery), and metamorphosing little mean 
men into great dangerous presidents. This boastful, 
bloated, vulgar parody of the American idea is 
not confined to politics; its contagion operates 
even in the peaceful sphere of Art and Music. 
It mistakes enterprise for genius; the large scale 
on which things are attempted, for sublimity ; 
familiarity with means, tools, mechanisms and 
forms, for Art; new combinations, for original 
ideas; and, in a word, bold “ go-ahead-itativeness” 
for inspiration armed with divine right to conquer 
and to charm the world. 

The other way is more modest and reasonable. 
It leaves the patriotic rant to filibustering dema- 
gogues, and looks at music musically and not as 
one more peacock’s feather in the tail of strutting 


patriotism. It is not ashamed to see ourselves 


just where we are in music, a nation of beginners, 


who have had heretofore but little time for Art, 
and who are not sprung from a particularly musi- 
cal race. And it allows us to take just pride and 
pleasure in considering how much these few last 
years have done to develop in our people an ap- 
preciation of the musical Art and artists of the 
old world, as well as to tempt forth native efforts, 
in many cases quite successful, to acquire the art 
of writing and interpreting (with voice or fingers) 
musical works in many of the higher forms. 
From this safer stand-point let us cast a cursory 
glance over some of the prominent instances of 
American activity in music-making and interpret- 
ing, which have recently been topics in musical 
circles. Our enumeration aims at no completeness ; 
we merely pass in review such cases as most 
readily occur to our own mind; these are texts 
enough for one article, and times enough remain 
for treatment of new texts. And if we naturally 
are most familiar with the doings of our towns- 
men, and point to instances of their achievement, 
think not that we are disposed in the slightest 
degree to echo or endorse the assertion with which 
one of our city dailies a short time ago prefaced 
its account of the doings of our musical students 
abroad ; the assertion namely: “that Boston at 
this present time possesses more native musical 
talent than any other city in the world”!! (we 





quote from memory). Such assertions, backed 
by the longest inventory we could append, can 
only make us laughed at for our exquisite pre- 
sumption. 

We begin with the singers. 
parted by Italian opera for some years past had 
the effect to awaken lyrico-dramatic aspirations, 
and to make young people who discover in them- 
selves the gift of a fine voice, think seriously of 
its cultivation and repair to the best schools of 
Italy and Paris. Their careers are more closely 
watched and chronicled than those of students in 
any other departments of Music, so that we need 
say but little of them. Our readers are already 
informed of the quartet of young Boston opera 
singers in Italy, Miss Hensier, Miss PHuies, 
Mr. Mittarp and Mr. Sumner. Nor have 
they forgotten the brilliant success of the first 
pupil that this city sent to Italy, Madame Biscac- 
CIANTI, who truly ranks among the finished 
artists of the day, whose Lucia and Amina were 
so admirable on her first return from Europe, 
and whose concert singing after her second period 
of study abroad evinced such great improvement 
in artistic tone, refinement, judgment and ex- 
pression, that we are impatient for the music- 
lovers of Lima to resign her to us once more after 
such long possession. Mrs. Eastcort, also a 
New England lady, has won a high position on 
the operatic stage in Italy, by the beauty of her 
voice and style in principal soprano parts. We 
think of others, of whom we hope to have more 
definite accounts than we can render now. We 
translate the following, which has just fallen under 
our notice, from the Gazetta Musicale di Napoli, 
(Jan. 1854,) respecting Mr. Henry Squires, 
an American tenor, who has been singing in that 
city in some of the more recent operas of Verdi: 


The stimulus im- 


“Sig. Squires, in the part of Manrico (in Il Trovatore) 
deserves double sympathy, as being a beginner and con- 
sequently not an actor, and then as being an American 
and consequently a stranger to our manner and our Jan- 
guage. Yet he has a voice fine enough to cover in many 
points all these disadvantages, and to enforce the liveliest 
applauses ; his voice will be still more beautiful when a 
good pronunciation of the Italian language shall render 
it less constrained and more voluminous. For the rest, 
the tenor Squires has sufficient artistic feeling, and when 
he takes the meaning of the word, knows how to give it 
fit expression.” 

Continuing the list of performing artists into 
the instrumental line, one readily thinks of such 
young pianists as GorrscnALk, and WILLIAM 
Mason. The latter has shown talent and earnest- 
ness enough in the artistic race to win the sym- 
pathies of Liszt, who, contrary to his custom, has 
in him accepted a pupil. May he return him to 
us something better (even if not so brilliant) than 
the finger virtuosos of the day! 

Few things can be more encouraging, in a sober 
view of musical progress, than to see young Ame- 
rican organists of the true stamp growing up. Our 
acquaintance does not extend far beyond our own 
locality ; hence we shall be excused for limiting 
our present mention—which we make with pride 
—to such names as SourHarD, TUCKERMAN, 
Witcox, Bancrort, Bascock, &c.—all young 
native organists of this city, and pursuing their 
art quietly, with a true sense of its dignity, rather 
than a vain love of display. 

So much for the interpreters; and doubtless 
there are many more, in each department, who 
have good claims to be mentioned. Next week 
we will glance at the composers. 
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JULLIEN AMONG THE FiLiipusTerRs.— A 
writer in the New Orleans Delta, in the follow- 
ing rhapsody about Jullien, as far excels all other 
rhapsodists as Jullien’s “ Yankee Doodle ” excels 
all other Yankee Doodles. It was after hearing 
the “ American Quadrille,” that his enthusiasm 
reached the climax. Hear him: 


It was the true sublime of music. We do not 
yretend to the professional coldness of critics. 
Ve prefer to give our involuntary enthusiasm its 

full sweep and swing, and honestly to declare the 
impressions created by the grand maestro. He 
has triumphed here as everywhere else. He has 
aroused patriotic feelings which seemed to slumber 
amongst us. He has done more by fifteen minutes 
of his weird enchantment to awaken the American 
idea—somewhat too, latent in modern days—to 
place us face to face with the grandeur of our 
country, to recall our military glory, and, at the 
same time, define our military genius, than all the 
orators, or writers, or artists of the world could 
effect, even if different ages lent their united 
strength—if Demosthenes joined with Raphael, 
and Shakspeare with Henry Clay—after years of 
ceaseless labor and combined effort. 

This may appear sad rant. But the enthusiasm 
created by M. Jullien is too deep-felt and genuine 
not to be expressed. When his grand American 
— was played, the passion of the audience 

wroke forth into a wild cheer; and, during the 
battle-scene, the crashing of the cannon, the roll 
of the drums, the thunder of the conflict, and the 
clear notes of Koenig’s cornet ringing above all, 
like an angel’s voice proclaiming victory to the 
Americans, all finally settling down into the tri- 
umphant national air,—men and women leaped 
to their feet, every face glowed with passionate 
delight, tears of pride and pleasure ran down 
many an aged cheek, an electric pulse beat 
through the whole assemblage, and as the upraised 
finger of Jullien pointed to the final swell of the 
anthem, there was not a heart which did not throb 
with ecstacy, as each remembered at last that 
these victorious sounds were heard in the city of 
the great battle, where the foreign foe went down 
before the headlong charge of America! It is a 
noble custom, that of rising to salute our country’s 
fighting-tune ; and to Jullien is due the honor of 
establishing it amongst us. The oldest lady in 
the room rose to her feet from the same impulse 
that inspired the boys, and in the entire audience 
there was but one idea,—the martial glory of our 
nation. 





A Goop Brainninc.—Having already chron- 
icled the appearance of Jullien’s “‘ Prima Donna” 
as a psalm tune in one of the Connecticut River 
churches, we are happy to be able so soon to off- 
set a fact so barbarous with the following report 
of a concert which took place a few nights since 
in Greenfield, Mass. We take it from the local 
newspaper. 


A performance of sacred music took place at 
St. James Church in this village, on Wednesday 
evening. The programme was as follows,—an 
organ voluntary, succeeded by Farrant’s anthem, 
“Lord for thy tender mercies’ sake,” sung by 
four voices. Air from the “ Messiah,” “ He shall 
feed his flock,” alternate, first and second treble. 
Terzetto from the “ Elijah,” “ Lift thine eyes to 
the mountains.” The Dead March in “ Saul” 
organ voluntary, with the Gloria in Excelsis from 
“Mozarts Twelfth Mass,” concluding the first 

art. 

The second part of the performance introduced 
an organ movement from Neukomm, and_was 
followed by the celebrated song from the “ Mes- 
siah,” “He was despised;” after this came the 
tenor solo and quartet from Dr. Greene’s anthem, 
“ Thou, O Lord, art praised in Zion,” and the 
air from the “ Messiah,” “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” the whole terminating with “ Lu- 
ther’s Judgment Hymn,” arranged by Dr. Tuck- 
erman for solo, quartet and chorus. 

It is proper here to state that as such a selec- 





tion of sacred music, for performance, has proba- 
bly never before been made in any of our vil- 
lages or country towns, so its execution, as regards 
manner, and method, may be considered as un- 
rivalled ; the vocalists all being non-professional ; 
of these, Miss Wood, and Miss Barr, with Mrs. 
Clark of this village, held the leading parts. 
The solos and quartets deserve especial praise ; 
the two songs from the “ Messiah”—“ He was 
despised,” and “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth”—being very beautifully sung by Miss 
Wood. This young lady’s performance showed 
not only unusual appreciation and careful study 
of her subject, but a fine natural capacity of 
voice, which she will do well to discipline and 
cultivate. The concert, which was very fully 
attended, was in its arrangements and direction 
managed by Dr. 8. P. Tuckerman, who also pre- 
sided at the organ. 


Such a programme in a country village, with a 
local choir to perform it and an audience to en- 
courage, is truly a refreshing sign. That village 
should be an oasis in the wide psalm-singing 
wilderness. We understand that a series of such 
concerts is intended, that they are to be free con- 
certs, and that none but the best kind of sacred 
music is to be presented. It is honorable to Dr. 
Tuckerman (who has received a musical degree 
in England) that he is willing to devote his taste 
and learning in a sphere so modest, quietly 
laboring in a country town to build up an ex- 
ample of pure and high church music, and to 
mould the public taste to a sincere love for such. 
One true man may do much even in what seems 
a barren soil. And one such example may exert 
incalculable influence throughout our villages. 
Let the inspired strains of the “Messiah” and 
“ Elijah,” and the Masses of Mozart, and the an- 
thems of the English church, together with true 
organ music, become familiar to the common ear, 
and the day will have passed when cart-loads of 
cheaply manufactured psalmody by trading “ pro- 
fessors” can find eager purchasers in all the 
choirs. Dr. T. is happy in finding such a choir 
to second his good efforts. Miss Wood, the pri- 
ma donna of the concerts, is we understand his 
pupil and has studied with him for some two 
hours daily for the last six months. She is said 
to have a magnificent soprano voice, with a com- 
pass from middle C to C in alt, as well as great 
natural musical taste and talent. Success, say 
we, to all such efforts! 
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Mlle. GABRIELLE DE LA Morre.—The concert of this 
young lady on Tuesday evening deserves a fuller notice 
than we have room for. The audience was large and 
nearly filled the saloon of the Messrs. Chickering. The 
programme, which embraced a truly rich and classical 
selection, was ably and satisfactorily performed. The 
young pianiste gave her audience more pleasure than in 
either of her former efforts. Her pieces seemed to have 
been thoroughly studied and mastered. In Mendelssohn’s 
early Quatuor,—a wonderful work for a boy’s opus 3,— 
she showed great power of difficult and sustained execu- 
tion especially in the rapid finale. Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F minor, (one of the three earliest, which he dedicated 
to Haydn), seemed easy child’s play after it. But here 
one could enjoy the clearness of her conception and ren- 
dering of the music, her sure and steady tempi, and the 
expressive manner in which that very Mozart-like 
Adagio sang itself under her fingers. The fantasia on 
Robert, toi que j'aime, by Prudent, her master, is a bril- 
liant and effective piece and was so rendered. 

Sig. BeNDELARI hardly gave us a fair test of his 
quality as a singer. His selections were very modestly 
chosen, being simple little romances, one Italian and one 
French, both pitched very low. His voice is a very rich 
baritone, but seemed to suffer from embarrassment as 
well as hoarseness. The style was chaste and artistic; 





but the pianissimo strains were lost to the ear, through 
the overpowering force of the accompaniment. 

The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB enriched the 
entertainment by the allegro and adagio of Beethoven's 
beautiful first Quartet (in F, op. 18), by their codperation 
in the Mendelssohn piano quartet, and by one or two * 
lighter selections. 


Musical Intelligence. 








The Concert of Dodworth’s famous band will doubt- 
less crowd the Music Hall on Tuesday evening. 





ALFRED JAELL is in New York. Can he depart for 
Europe without once more favoring Boston ? 


They are to have concerts almost nightly in the Crys- 
tal Palace; a music saloon for the purpose is being con- 
structed, and besides singers and instrumental soloists, 
an orchestra of some 20 instruments is engaged, under 
the direction of Mr. F. B. Helmsmiiller. 








Crepit. We copied from a country newspaper the 
other day the story of “ A Fiddle wi’ a heavenly croak,” 
not knowing that it had appeared originally in the N. Y. 
Musical Review. 











Avoecrtisements. 











Grand Instrumental Concert, 


—by— 


DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED BAND, 
OF NEW YORK, 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Tuesday Evening, May 23, 1854. 


0G>Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the usual places and at the 
door. 





E. R. BLANCHARD, 
TBKEACHER OF THE PIANO AND ORGAN, 
OG"TERMS MODERATE. 

Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Reference, Geo. J. WEBB, Esq. May 20. 


Signor AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
(FROM NAPLES,) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Residence, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 13 tf 











Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
iaaiatien H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
ii14 tf 380 Fayette Street. 
L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 
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A SOPRANO WANTED. 


OR a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 

and one who is a good musician and teacher, would receive 
a fair salary, and find scholars. For further particulars en- 
quire at this office. March 11 8m. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 
With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umps, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 
Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musica INstrumeNTS, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr.Moore has 
spent several] years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy, 

P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be #4 00, 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 

Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 

country. 2m Feb. 11. 




















John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 huinan figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America, 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 Tae ONLY AvrnorizeD AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices, Nov. 12. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION, 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
iy now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 

at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson, 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonn 8. Dwieat, Esq., 
Hatterr, Davis & Co., Oliver Ditson, NATHAN RichaRpson. 
Oct. 8. 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 


No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


GEORGE J. WEBB & CO's 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


A T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
IL. sive assortment of 
PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 

Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

IG- SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
++» AGENTS FOR.... 


| 
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| 
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Lighte, Newton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin's Melodeons. 
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BAKER’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE!: 


A Thorough and Progressive Course of Study, imparting 
a Complete and Systematic Knowledge of 


MODERN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING, 


Illustrated with numerous Examples and Exercises on all the 
various Fingerings adopted by the most 


Eminent Pianists of the Modern School, 
Interspersed with Morceaux from 
Spohr, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Herz, &c. 
Also, Rules for the 
FORMATION OF THE HAND, 
With Selections from 


MENDELSSOHN, DOHLER, THALBERG, &c. 


BY THOMAS BAKER. 


The author of this work is well known as a popular com- 
poser of Music, and the Director of Jullien’s Orchestra. His 
long and varied experience has enabled him to know the wants 
of pupils, and his admirable tact in whatever he undertakes, 
has secured for these Modern Instructions, in Europe, a value 
and an adaptation to the general musica] taste that cannot 
fail to make the volume one of great popularity and real prac- 
tical worth in this country. 


4 or 
AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


The style of Piano-forte Music being, within the last few 
years, so entirely changed, and a New School established, it is 
necessary to pursue a different course of Instruction so as 
gradually to develope to the Student the beauties, and pecu- 
liarities of TuE Mopern ScnooL. Many good players are una- 
ble to execute MopERN PiANo-rorTE Music, from not having 
undergone the proper course of Instruction to simplify and 
explain what appears to them impossible of execution. I 
have compiled a MopERN PIANO-FORTE TuTOR, with a view to 
facilitate the labors of the Student in this branch of Art, and 
formed a plan of Instruction, which, I trust, will be found 
acceptable and useful. 

To attain proficiency on the Piano-forte, it is mecessary to 
commence learning it at an early age. How essential, there- 
fore, that the course of Instruction to be imparted should be 
so arranged and divided as to prevent the young beginner from 
learning as a Parrot, or being confused and alarmed with the 
numerous difficulties to be unravelled, 

The first Rudiments of Music, I conceive, should be explained 
ina clear and simple manner, avoiding all that is not absolutely 
necessary. It is an erroneous idea, conceived by many, that 
indifferent Instruction may be employed to develope the Ele- 
mentary principles of Music to young Pupils, and that a good 
Master is only requisite when the Student is more advanced ; 
under this impression, many a child gifted with brilliant 
talents, has disappointed the expectations of its friends, and 
bad habits have been engendered, which subsequent tuition 
has seldom been able to correct. 

However simply laid down instructions may be, the aid and 


“eare of a competent Master is essential to commence and direct 


the Studies of the Pupil, under whose guidance, what other- 
wise would have appeared a task, will become a pleasure, and 
be attended with the best results. 

The Pupil, by practising the Lessons and exercises introduced 
throughout this Work, will find as he progresses, how soon he 
will be enabled to conquer the difficulties which abound in 
Mopern PiaNno-rortE Music, especially in the Works of Thal- 
berg, and other great Pianists. 

By a careful and diligent study of the Examples I have laid 
down, I am sanguine to believe that the Student may arrive at 
a thorough knowledge and rapid acquirement of this delightful 
branch of Art; and should my little work stimulate the youth- 
ful aspirant through his career, and render his labors more 
facile and interesting, the pleasure I have experienced in its 
compilation will be fully realized. 
THOMAS BAKER. 

$1,50, 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, Boston: 
J. E. Gouin, Philadelphia: D, A. Truax, Cincinnati: Berry 

& Gorpon, New York. 


F. F. MULLER, 
IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. Ke. Ke. 
Residence, No, 3 Winter Place, Boston, 
ii] tf 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & SourHarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov 5 13 Tremont Street. 





MARTIN’S GUITARS. 


HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from #30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 


GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont Street. 








HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





D. B. NEWHALL, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSTC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brocr, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. Crickerino, J. 2. Jewert, Geo. PuncnarD, Boston. 


Messrs. GeoRGE Preapopy, B. H. Sitspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 








CARI: EXAUSE, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RicHARDSON, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
[igesingait tener announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 


States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 3m Feb, 11. 





Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 


Feb.4 3m 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wiyturop House. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $380 per quarter of 12 lessous, one a week. 
Noy. 12, tf 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos, Dec ¢ 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 

N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 


Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Xe. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Strect. 

Oct.8. 8m - 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 
Apr 8 BOSTON. 


PAPAIN 











PAPA 


No. 21 School St..<—— 








Feb19 6m 
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